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GREAT CHESNUT TREE OF MOUNT AETNA. 

One of the most celebrated trees in the world is the 
great chesnut tree of Mount tna, of which the above 
wood-cut is a representation, as it existed in 1784; it is 
known by the name of the Castaguo de’ cento cavili (the 
chesnut tree of a hundred horses.) A tradition says, that 
Jane, queen of Arragon, on her voyage from Spain to Na- 
ples, landed in Sicily, for the purpose of visiting Mount 
Ana; and that being overtaken by a storm, she and her 
hundred attendants on horseback found shelter within the 
enormous trunk of this celebrated tree. At any rate, the 
name which it bears, whether the story be true or not, is 
expressive enough of its prodigious size. 

We extract the following passage, descriptive of this 
tree, from the article ‘‘ Autna,” in the Penny Cyclope- 
dia :-— 

“Tt appears to consist of five large and two smaller 
trees, which, from the circumstance of the barks and 
boughs being all outside, are considered to have been one 
trunk originally, The largest trunk is thirty-eight feet in 
circumference, and the circuit of the whole five, measured 
just above the gronnd, is one hundred and sixty-three feet ; 
it still bears rich foliage, and much small fruit, though the 
heart of the trunk is decayed, and a public road leads 
through it, wide enough for two carriages to drive abreast. 
In the middle cavity a hut is built for the accommodation 
of those who collect and preserve the chesnuts. 

This is said, by the natives, to be ‘“ the oldest of trees.” 
From the state of decay, it is impossible to have recourse 
to the usual mode of estimating the age of trees by count- 
ing the concentric rings of annual growth, and therefore 
fo exact numerical expression can be assigned to the an- 
tiquity of this individual. That it may be some thousand 
years old is by no means improbable. Adanson examin- 
ed in this manner a Baobab tree (Adansonia digitati) in 
Senegal, and inferred that it had attained the age of five 
thousand one hundred and fifty years; and De Candelle 
considers it not improbable that the celebrated Taxodium 
of Chapultopec, in Mexico (Cupressus disticha, Linn.) 
which is one hundredand seventeen feet in circumference, 
may be still more aged.” —Penny Magazine. 


Moral Cales. 











WILFULNESS AND WEAKNESS. 
CHAPTER III. 

Dim backward as I cast my view, 

What sick’ning scenes appear! 

What sorrows yet may pierce me through, 

Too justly I may fear.—Burns. 
; “Well, you need not snap so, Belmont,”. said Gertrude 
one day, as her husband answered some remark of her’s 
rather stoutly. ‘‘ What on earth is the matter with you. 
You are grown so cross there’s no living with you.” 




















‘‘There’s matter enough,” he answered, almost savage- 
ly, and left the room. 

Gertrude gazed after him for a moment in some sur- 
prise, and then said to herself, ‘‘1f there was any use in 
minding what he says, he really would frighten one. How 
I*hate such grand black Jooks about nothing,” and so she 
dismissed the subject from her mind, and turned to some 
fancy ball costumes she had been looking over. 

A very short time, however, taught her that these ‘‘grand 
black looks,’’ were not quite about nothing, for Belmont 
was a bankrupt. 

** Belmont has failed,”’ was the news and gossip of the 
day. Some wondered at it; others were not at all sur- 
prised. 

-T thought his father left him a handsome fortune,” 
said one. 

“He did,” was the answer, ‘“ but when a man puts the 
third of his capital in a house, and half as much again in 
his furniture, there’s not much left for business. Living 
at the rate too he has done, I only wonder how he has 
kept up so long. It’s downright robbery.” 

*That’s his wife,” replied the other. ‘‘ She’s enough 
to ruin any man.” 

‘*Then he is a fool to let her,” answered the first 
speaker. 

** No doubt on that point; but that’s just what he is,” 
was the reply. 

And how did Gertrude bear the reverses that gave rise 
to the careless gossip of her five hundred gay friends ? 

At first she hardly comprehended it, but no sooner did 
she take it in, in all its bearings, than her temper broke 
forth with a fury past all former experience. Hitherto 
she had despised her husband—now she hated him. She 
thought of her youth, her beauty, her husband’s mental 
inferiority, to which was now added poverty, and she felt 
herself cheated, defrauded, outraged. In short, she seem- 
ed to think that he swindled her in marrying her. 

He had painful scenes to go through, and hard words 
to encounter from creditors, but they were as nothing to 
the trials of home, for few are endowed with the bitter 
tongue that made Gertrude’s temper so scorching. And 
— moreover, spite of all, he still passionately loved his 
wife. 

“ And this is what you have brought me to,” she said 
as she looked around upon the desolate apartments, now 
stripped of their rich furniture on the day of the auction. 
And for this I married and left my father’s house, where 
I never knew a want.” 

‘* Gertrude,” said her husband, with more firmness than 
he had yet shown, “‘ from you at least I deserve no re- 
proaches. It was to gratify you that I encountered un- 
warrantable expenses, and if [ am aruined man, it is you 
who have driven me to it.” 

wt a exclaimed his wife, her eyes flashing. ‘ Do you 
dare turn it upon me? Do you dare charge me with your 
ruin? What did I know of your affairs?” 

















“T told you again, and again, I could not afford the rate 
at which we were living,” he replied. 

“Then you had no business to allow it,” she retorted. 

“You would have it,” he continued, in the same tone. 

“T would have it?” she repeated scornfully ; ‘and if 
my little Wallingford wants to put his hand in the fire, lam 
to let him, and say he would have it? Jf you had the 
spirit of a man, you’d be ashamed to take refuge under 
your wife’s opinion.” 

There was too much truth in this, for him to retort 
back again. The little flash of temper he had shown died 
out immediately, and crest fallen and completely cowed, 
he took his hat and was about to leave the room; but she 
sprang forward, and, placing her back against the door, 
exclaimed :— 

** No, you are not going to sneak off in that way. I 
am not going t be left here alone. You will just please 
to stay until the carriage comes.” 

And so passed the last few hours in the house that she 
had taken possession of with so much pride and exulta- 
tion but a few short years before. 

From the home of their happier days they drove to 
lodgings, for Gertrude refused to go to housekeeping again, 
in a manner that suited their altered circumstances. 

‘Lodgings, bad enough, Heaven knows,” she said, as 
she selected those, which, mean, as she thought them, yet 
gave great offence to her husband’s creditors, as being 
much more handsome than the homes of many of those to 
whom he owed large sums. 

But the heaviest failure is but a nine days’ wonder to 
‘those who have no personal interest in the matter, and the 
Belmont reverses were now merged in the more prevailing 
interest of a grand fancy ball, for which half the town had 
been in preparation for some weeks. 

*“* What is that?” said Gertrude, languidly, half rising 
from the sofa, as the servant brought in a bandbox. 

* Something from Madame B.’s.” 

‘*From Madame B.’s,” she replied, ‘‘ What can it be? 
Oh, my fancy dress. I had quite forgotten it. So many 
horrid things have happened since, that they had quite 
driven it from my head.” 

Belmont looked up, excessively annoyed, and said impa- 
tiently, “‘ There, take it away, Susan.” 

**No,” exclaimed Gertrude, with a sudden fit of oppo- 
sition. “‘ Susan will do no such thing. Hold it up, Su- 
san, and let me see it.” 

The servant did as she was bid. 

** How beautiful!” exclaimed Gertrude. “It is, per- 
fect. That Madame B. is certainly a witch. How be- 
coming it will be.” 

** You surely don’t think of going,” said Belmont, has- 
tily, as the servants left the room. 

It had not crossed her mind until he asked the question 
when she instantly replied, looking at him coolly— 

“ Why not?” 

‘‘Why not!” he replied, ‘‘ because, he continued, rais- 
ing his voice, ‘‘ it would not be decent—that is why.” 

‘“‘ Then,” answered she, contemptuously, ‘‘ you may stay 
at home and play decency, if you like, but I am going.” 

** You cannot be in earnest,” he replied, imploringly. 
“You surely would not in our circumstances be seen 

“As for your circumstances,” said she, interrupting 
him, “‘that has nothing todo with the matter. The dress 
is bought and paid for, so that my wearing it is no new 
expense. And as for being seen,” she continued bitterly, 
‘**T have no reason to be ashamed of being seen. I owe 
no one anything,” which was true enough, for though her 
bills were neither few nor light at the time of the failure, 
she had insisted imperiously upon her husband’s paying 
them at once—she cared not where the money came from. 

“Then if you have no feeling of propriety, nor sense 
of decency yourself,” cried he, passionately, “‘ to prevent 
your going, I forbid it.” 

** You forbid it,” she repeated, scornfully. ‘“‘One would 
really think, to hear you, you were talking to a child.” 

“If I am not talking toa child, I am talking to my 
wife,” he continued, now thoroughly roused, ‘‘and you may 
remember, madam, that obedience is one of the marriage 
vows. Most wives look upon the promise as obligatory.” 

* And to most wives,” she retorted, fixing her blue eyes 
on him, “‘ the duty is light. Where one loves and honors, 
to obey is easy. But to fulfil the last, without being able 
to achieve the others, would be a virtue indeed—one quite 
beyond the scope of my humble powers.” And.so saying, 
she gathered up the dress and swept off to her room, say- 
ing to herself, ‘‘ there’s a bone for you to pick. Set him 
up with an obedient wife.” 

She had begun this quarrel without any idea of getting 
to the ball; but now it was a settled thing. ‘‘ She would 
go, if it was only to spite him. Besides, she wanted to 
go, and it was all nonsense not to go. Since she had 
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dresses, she might as well wear them,” and so she went. | 

“Can that be Mrs. Belinont 7” 

‘No, surely ; and yet it is,” were the first ejiculations | 
that greeted her appearance ; and then “ how beautiful,” | 
and “ how shameful,” followed in quick and strange suc- | 
cession. 

But beauty carries all before it, for the time being at | 
least, and the young men crowded around her, and few 
that looked in that bright arch face, with its winning 
smiles, and heard the merry ringing laugh, would hive 
suspected the high fierce quarrel th: t had sent her there. 

There was that remarkable peculiarity about Gertrude’s 
physiognomy, her passions seemed 16 leave no more trace 
upon her features, than the clouds upon a fair landscape. 
The bright summer’s sun does not more completely oblit- 
erate the winter’s storm, than the change of mood cleared 
off all vestiges of previons temper from her beautiful fice. 
The reason was, probably, that her passions, theugh vio- 
lent, were not deep. No feeling reigned long enough to | 
grave its traces with it. Clouds leave no sign of their pas- 
sage, be they ever so dark.” 

* Well, fair Sultana, and where’s thy lord? 
seen him to-night.”” 

“No,” she answered gaily, ‘ he’s at home.’ 

“ In what character?” inquired some one who had mis- 

understood her answer. 

“Tn that of Dismal Jemmy,” she replied, laughing 

merrily. 

The witticism certainly was not brilliant, but the suc- 

cess it met with was unbounded. There is something so 
novel in ridicule being levelled at one’s husband, that it 
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oppose her, but he sighed and groaned, and looked and 
played the part of “ Dismal Jemmy,” to such perfection 
that his wife fairly loathed the sound of his footsteps. The 
creaking of his boots seemed to be the ‘‘ tenth wave,’ the 
last drop that made the cup run over. 

Meanwhile the hutle Wallingford grew in beauty as in 
years, and the love which lis mother had never bestowed 
upon any other human being, was poured forth upon him 
to a degree that amounted to idolatry, The bos inherit- 
ed both her beauty and her wilfulness of character, and 
she gloried alike in both. His father, who had been well 
brought up, had some feeble notions of regular training 
aud proper discipline, and would have checked the infant 
faults which so early developed themselves, but that his 
wife imperiously desired that he would ‘ leave her child 
to her managment.” She always spoke as if her right to 





the boy was sole and entire. ‘She would not have his 
spirit broken. She liked it. She thanked Heaven he had 
a spirit of his own. She was glad to find he had the stuff 
to make aman. He at least would be no mean, chicken- 
souled craven. He was a Wallingford all over.’ And 
these and similar taunts soon taught both father and son 
that his authority was a matter of no account. 

** You must not slide down the stairs, master Walling- 
ford,”’ said the nurse one day. * You know your papa 
told you you must net.” 

** My papa!” answered the boy. ‘* Who minds my pa- 
pa?’ And he prepared to take another ride. 

His mother who was passing through the hall, heard 
him, laughed, and kissing him, said, “‘ He is a fearless 
litle dog. 1 do love a brave boy; but take care, nurse, 





always takes. Besides, poor Belmont had worn such a 
very long face and looked so funereal ever since his fail- 
ure, and moreover, had always been more or less of a butt, 
that the cognomen seemed just to suit him, and ** Dismal 
Jemmy ” clung to him the rest of his days, 

Oue of the chief themes of the next day’s talk, was Mrs. 
Belmont being at the ball. It came before the characters 
and dresses in interest, and the consequences fell’ very 
heavily upon poor Jim Belmont. Some creditor far re- 
moved from the fancy ball sphere, (and not the less bitter 
for that,) heard that the must conspicuous among the ele- 
gautly and expensively dressed women at Mrs. Hauton’s 
fete, was Mrs. Belmont. 

It rankled deep and fierce, and strong was the opposi- 
tion he made to signing off with the other creditors, and 
some words fell from his lips, as to “ his not toiling to pay 
for other people’s extravagances. Iltis wife would like 
finery and fancy dresses as well as any lady, and if he 
could not give them to her, he certainly should not to any 
body else’s wife.” 

From this scene Belmont returned home, just as his 
wife was ready to go out. 

** Pray, don’t wear that hat and dress,” he said, hastily. 

“Why not?” she answered, somewhat surprised. 

** It’s too gay,” he replied. 

“ What new crotchet is this?’ she exclaimed, impa- 
tiently. ‘* You have seen this dress a hundred times ; you 
never found fault with it before.’ 

“It looks too expensive. Do, pray, wear something 
else,” he said, imploringly. ‘‘ Go and put on a dark hat.” 

* Bat | have not got one,” she answered, 

“Then, for heaven’s sake, get one,” he said, in utter 
despair. ‘‘ Situated as we are, we should avoid even the 
appearance of extravagance, and you certainly do not look 
like the wife of a ruined man,” he added bitterly. 

** How unreasonable you are,” she replied, ‘1 have not 
purchased a single new article since your failure, and here 
you are taunting me with extravagance, and you want me 
to buy a new hat. You certainly are a consistent man !” 

Any thing is better than such an appearance of wealth,” 
he replied. ‘* It is but due to my crediturs—” 

“ You really have extraordinary views as to propriety,” 
‘said she, interrupting him. “I must get new things by 
way of looking economial! 1 think it more honest to 
wear my old ones.” ' 

Belmont now flew into a passion, and repeated all the 
remarks made by McCraven, to which she only answered 
indignantly, “* The vulgar brute,” without pay ing any fur- 
ther attention to his observations. 

Belimont’s affairs were finally adjusted ; and his friends 
set him up in business again, and had he been blessed 
with a firm temper or a prudent wife, the future was open 
to him with a fair prospect, and the past might have been 
retrieved. But Gertrude could not forgive him his fail- 
ure, and would not make the sacrifices their circumstances 
80 imperatively demanded. She had barely tolerated him 
iu the days of their prosperity, but now that she chose to 
consider him as the author of all her privations, she fairly 
hated him. Then she had answered him with temper 
only when he attempted to chide, or, as she said, tothwart 
her; but now there were few moods in which she did not 
taunt him. ‘Though Gertrude had never loved her hus- 
band, yet it was not often that she openly expressed the 
infinite contempt she felt for him. But now poverty, that 
tries loving hearts and true spirits, brought forth a bitter- 
‘ness of temper that overwhelmed him. Sometimes he re- 
torted, and high scenes of mutual recrimination passed be- 
tween them. But these were rare, for if he ever had any 
spirit, it was long since broken ; even the temper he had 
occasionally evinced was almost extinguished, and he usu- 

ally received her taunts with a meek silence and craven 
air, that almost set her frantic. 

fler expenses were still far beyond the limit of their 
means, for a certain degree of dress and pleasure she 

would have; and because she had not all sh: wanted, she 

believed she had nothing. ler husband seldom dared to 


he does not fall,” and passed on. 

* Whai’s the matter, Wallingford?’ she said to him 
another time, as she was startled by something that sound- 
ed like a groan, and turning, saw the boy seated with his 
legs across and his little hands clasped upon his head. 
** What’s the matter ?’”’ 

‘**T am only playing papa,” answered the litle fellow, 
at which his mother, laughing, caught him up in her arms, 
and kissing him again and again, said he was ‘* too bright;” 
and for weeks Wallingford was made to “ play papa,’’ to 
her infinite delight for all her morning company, and there 
was a drollery about the boy that never failed to amuse 
even those who most strongly condemned the mother’s 
part in the domestic drama. 

And thus the boy learned, while almost a baby, thit to 
set his father at defiance, was a: once the cleveresi as well 
as the pleasantest thing he could do. 

A few years passed in this way and then Belmont failed 
again, and this time there were hard things said of him. 
A first failure often excites sympathy, but a second is not 
so easily forgotten, Much indi-nation was mixed with 
the little pity bis misfortunes excited. Te had mt behav. 
ed well; had got money when he must have known he would 
fail; and in short, there was a loss of character this time 
as well as money. His debts, however, were not great, as 
his credit had been limited, and, after some difficulty, he 
was once more set a going. But it could not last. He 
was too weak, and his wife too wilful to be taught by ex- 
perience. Besides, few had confidence in him, and his 
business did not run a year. Both pity aud indignaticn 
were now merged in content. 

What was to become of them, was the next question. 
Acquaintances might abandon them and friends give them 
up, but relations could not see them starve. 

Finally, through the influence of some of her father’s 
friends, a small place was procured for him under govern- 
ment, but the salary was all insufficient for theiz wants, 
and debts followed, bringing contempt & misery with them. 

Gertrude now looked at her boy as her * future.” Her 
hopes, her happiness, her pride, her all, were bound up in 
him. But as years rolled on, the woman who had never 
even been influenced by the will or wishes of any human 
being, was gradually becoming the slave of the youth 
whom she had takeu pains, as it were, to rear for her own 
punishment, 

She was now beginning to tremble before the reckless, 
wilful, selfish character that bore down all opposition be- 
fore it, as she herself had once driven all obstacles befure 
her. ‘* L will have it,” and ‘ give it to me, or you'll re- 
pent it,” were words that often fell from her son’s lips, and 
she had learned to fear his threats. 

It was now too late to attempt to rein him in. The 
lad was almost aman, if not in years at least in character. 
He was fierce in temper, strong in passion, and the same 
mad thirst for pleasure was his prevailing trait, as it had 
ever been the mother’s. He gave back trait for trait, and 
as she had often proudly said, ** He was a Wallingtore all 
over.” Her own quiver had furnished the shafi, and the 

haughty spirit that had once defied all restraint, was yet 
destined to be humbled and crushed, and the instrument 
was of her own sharpening. But we forbear to trace the 
steps by which that strong will was broken, and the anguish 
of spirit that repaid the wilfuluess of her youth, 

‘As she had meted it unto others, so it was meted 
unto her.”— The Columbian. 


[The reader will say, “they lived a miserable life, surely.” 
Yes—and it all resulted from a foolish match ; like many others 
who appear to live in splendor. It is not wealth, nor beauty, 
that can make happiness; where a spirit of mutual kindness anc 
a similarity of disposition are wanting. Parents may also Jearn 
from this story, that. their children will be very likely to imitate 
their example, and bitter is the fruit it often yields to the child, 
as well as the parent. In the important transactions of marriage 
and domestic life, feelings and fancies, uncontrouled by a sound 
judgement, are the worst advisers that could be consulted } 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
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WItiiAM THE Conqueror. 


After the death of Harold, if the Saxons had been unit. 
ed among themselves, and had chosen one of their ablest 
generals as a leader, they might still have driven the Nor. 
mans from the country. The English were a brave and 
warlike people; and they hated the Normans. But they 
wanted a skilful leader to direct their operations against 
such an antagonist as William. The parliament met, and 
afier wasting much precious time, in discussing the con. 
flicting claims of different candidates for the crown, they 
chose Edgar Atheling, son of Edmund Ironside—a young 
man of small abilities, and wholly incapable of directing 
the affairs of a nation at so critical a period. 

Meantime, William was obliged to retreat to his landing 
plave ; while an expected reinforcement had landed atthe 
wrong place, and been defeated. He did not march im- 
mediately into the interior, but proceeded along the sea- 
coast, massacreing the inhabitants and burning their 
houses. But, after sometime, he marched to London, 
meeting little resistance by the way ; and even London it- 
self surrendered without striking a blow in their defence ; 
the chief men swearing allegiance to the Conqueror, and 
king Edward yielding to him the throne. Afier erecting 
a fortification, which was the foundation of the present 
tower of London, preparation was made for the corona 
tion, The ceremony took place in Westminster Abbey, 
the streets of London being lined with William’s soldiers, 
The guards near the Abbey mistook the cheers of the Nor- 
mans for a cry of alarm, and rushing to the nearest Eng- 
lish houses, set them on fire. The tumult soon became 
great. The Normans faucied the whole population of 
Loudon were rising upon them, and the English thought 
that they had been duped and drawn together unarmed, 
that they might be massacred. The people ran out of the 
Abbey, and left William almost alone, trembling from head 
to foot. The English ran to put out the fire, and the Nor- 
mans to plunder the people. William was crowned ; but 
this circumstance by no means tended to allay the irrita- 
tion of a conquered people. 

The Conqueror at first affected mildness. [e permit- 
ted the old Saxon laws to remain in force, and established 
good courts of justice. But, the whole country he had 
conquered, ** bristled with towers,’’ which he had built, 
and tilled with Norman soldiers, to maintain his power. 
His followers, who had enlisted under his banners with the 
hope of gain, were hard to satisfy ; and he was obliged to 
rob the old Saxon nobility of their possessions to bestow 
upon them, and to turn out the English bishops and ab- 
bets, to make room for the hungry and merceriary clergy, 
who had followed him from Normandy. 

As yet, the north and west of England were not con- 
quered. ‘The Normans were anxious for some pretext to 
renew the war, that they might profit by the carnage. 
Willitm was determined to visit Normandy ; and he was 
strongly suspected of having taken this course on purpose 
to provoke an insurrection that he might furnish sucha 
pretext. He embarked just six months after his first Jand- 
ing. He carried with him immense wealth, which he had 
plundered from the English ; some of which he sent to the 
Pope, and some he lavished upon the Norman churches 
and monasteries. The goverument of England was left 
to his brother-in-law, Odo, with some of his barens; who 
bitterly oppres-ed the people, permitting their soldiers to 
insult and plunder the people without restraint or punish- 
ment. ‘lhe English could not bear this; and a grand 
conspiracy was formed; aud there were risings«f the peo- 
ple in various quarters, If there had been one man capa 
ble of uniting the people, and directing their movements, 
the Saxons might have rid the country of their invaders. 
But, for want of this, the attempt failed; and only gave 
the pretext desired by the Normans, for treating them with 
increased rigor. Walliim now proceeded to subdue the 
rest of the kingdom. Though he met with a vigorous re- 
sistance, aud encountered much hard fighting, yet he was 
generally successful. Aud, wherever his armies prevailed, 
he took away the lands of the English nobility, and gave 
them to the Normans; he built fortresses and castles, and 
garrisoned them with foreign soldiers; he turned out the 
Saxon clergy, and put his own in their place; and 
the meanest of his followers thought himself entitled 
to treat the best Englishman with contempt, as a slave and 
a barbarian. Many of the Eugtish fled to the woods, and 
lived by plundering the adjoining country, so that it be- 
came unsafe to travel on the public ruads, and no man felt 
secure in his own house. Many of the English nobility 
fled to Scouland, waiting for an opp@rtunity to attempt the 
recovery of the liberties of their country. Among these, 
was Edgar Atheling, the late king, with his mother and 
sisters, and Edwin and Morear, the two brothers of Har- 
old, two of the most warlike and powerful of the Saxon 
nobles. After enduring insult, and oppression, which they 
could no longer bear, these two generals retired to the 
north, and raised an army of some thousand hardy wat- 
riors, who took an oath that they would not sleep under 
the roof of a house, till they had obtained a victory over 
their oppressors. But they were overpowered by numbers, 
and after a desperate battle, Hed to Scotland. At the 


same time, many of the Norman chiefs, who came over 
with William, being tired of the life they led, left him and 
went home to Normandy. 








But, though William was king of England, he held his 
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a cneemamaaatiied 


crown only by the sword, Greist discontent prevailed 
among the people, who were ever ready to rise and avenge 
their wrongs, when an opportunity offered. It was only 
by building strong castles, all over the country, and filling 
them with soldiers, that he could keep possession. He 
had left a strong garrison at York; but the soldiers could 
scarcely venture a mile from the castle without being at- 
tacked by the people, who were concealed in the glens. 
This garrison was twice besieged by the natives. After 
repulsing them, the Normans set out for further conquest, 
under Robert de Comine, whom William had promised a 
vast territory, yet to be conquered. When he came in 
sight of the walls of Durham, he was met by the bishop of 
that place, who warned him not to advance. But he 
treated the warning with contempt. ‘The Normans enter- 
ed Durham, massacreing a few defenceless men. The 
soldiers quartered themselves in the houses of the citizens, 
plundering and wasting their property, Cormine himself 
took possession of the bishop’s palace. When night came 
on, signal fires were lighted on the hills, for a great dis- 
tance around. At break of day, the people came pouring 
in from all quarters; and of all the Norman army, only 
two escaped with their lives. Their leader was consum- 
ed, in the burning of the bishop’s palace. ; 
Soon after this, the king of Denmark sent a fleet, with 
an army, to assist the English against the Normans. ‘The 
principal Saxon chiefs, who had fled to Scotland returned, 
and the people of Yorkshire and Northumberland flocked 
to the standard from all parts of the country. A furious 
attack was made upon York, in which the Normans were 
entirely defeated, with the loss of 3000 men. 

When the king heard of this, he swore that he would 
never rest till he had extirminated the people of North- 
umberland. He marehed a numerous army to York ; 
which he took after a desperate battle, when many hun- 
dreds of Normans and English lay dead on the field to 
gether. William then marched through the country, wast- 
ing the cultivated fields, burning towns and villages, and 
killing Qucks, herds, and men. ‘The remnants of the Eng- 
lish army, with as many of the people as could escape, 
took refuge, some in the mountains, and some in the bor- 
ders of Scotland. ‘I'he bishop of Durham, with the in- 
habitants of that city, escaped to Lindistarne, or Holy Is- 
land. Meanwhile, the Normans continued their work of 
devastation. From York to Durham not an inhabited vil- 
lage remained, Fire, slaughter, and desolation, turned a 
thickly peopled country into a vast wilderness, in which 
state it continued for many years. And for a long dis- 
tance further north, the same slaughter and desolation 
were carried. It is said that a hundred thousand persons 
perished, to satisfy the blood thirsty vengeance of the con- 
quercr. ‘* It was a horrid spectacle,” says the historian, 
“tw see on the nigh roads and public lanes, and at the doors 
of houses, human bodies, | ing unburied ; for there re- 
mained no one to cover them with a little earth. The 
fields of grain were burned,, and the cattle and corn in 
the barns carried off by the conquerors ; so that a famine 
followed in their train, and a pestilence came after, to 
complete the desolation. ‘I'o escape death, some of the 
English people sold themselves as slaves to the Norman 
toldiers, But, on his return, the king and his army lost 
the way, and came near perishing in the snow. He lost 
most of his horses, and his men suffered the severest pri- 
Valions, 

The king now openly avowed his determination to strip 
the English of their possessions, and degrade them. This 
he curried out, robbing the natives, and even, in some in- 
stances, the churches and convents, and bestowing their 
Property upon his followers. 

It would be tedious, to follow the bloody track of king 
William, throughout his desolating march. ‘The same 
system of fire, sword, and plunder was carried into Wales. 
There was another rising on the eastern coast, where the 
Euglish fugitives made another desperate stand for the 
liberties of their country; which was put down after the 
sae sanguinary manner. “ The successive contests in 
Which the conqueror was engaged,” says the historian, 
“were a series of wars, levied by a foreign prince, against 
Unbeuding portions of the Saxon people. Their resistance 
Was not a flame casually lighted up by the oppression of 
tulers, it was the defensive warfare of a nation, who took 
Up arms to preserve, not to recover their independence.” 
[To be Continued.] 
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Nursery. 


MISTAKES. 

“tow silly Freddy is, mother,” said little Abby Ma- 
fon, * What do you think he said just now 7” 

“T cannot tell,” saidjMrs. Mason, “ bat I presume it 
Was uothing more foolish than I have sometimes heard 
Older Persons say.” 

“O, mother, you wouldn't say so, if you knew. Why, 

sud he guessed the flies grew on the bushes in the 
garden.” 

“That isa singular idea, to be sure. But then he is 
only alittle more than twe years old, and he has never 

feu told much about insects, and so cannot be expected 
" kuow much about them.’ 

"But t should chink he would know that flies didu’t 
grow on bushes.” 

“Your little brother's mistake seems very absurd to 
You vow, my dear. But I recollect one you made vour- 


Beli, what you was about as old as he is now, which was 
quite as much so.”" 
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‘“* What was it, mother?” asked Abby, in a half incred- 
ulous tone. 

‘‘One evening, when you had been kept up later than 
the usual time, you were standing looking out of the par- 
lor window. 


ladders were, on which the men went up to the sky, to 
light so many fires.” 
Abby laughed at this account of her own childish mis- 
take, but said, that afier all, it did not seem quite so ludi- 
crous as her brother’s. She was, however, quite ready to 


acknowledge, that she had been in the wrong in calling | 


him silly. Her mother tried to give her a just idea of 
what is really silly, and to convince her that where one 
has had no time, nor opportunity for gaining knowledge 
of any subject, he may often, without any foolishness, be 
led into mistakes concerning it. Children, and grown 
people, too, sometimes, are very apt to conclude that a 
mistake is foolish, which betrays an ignorance of what 
they have themselves learned. 1 once knew a boy, who 
having gained some little smattering of philosophy, went 
to work to test the knowledge of a lad, whom his father 
had recently hired, by making inquiries of him concern- 
ing the difference between an arch and a dome. And 
when he found that the lad did not know that the space 
covered by au arch is square or oblong, and that covered 
by a dome round, he concluded at once that he was the 
much more knowing of the two. But in fact, the hired 
lad was by far the better informed, and could give the con- 
ceited boy many a usetul lesson. Cousin Assy. 











Learning. 

















MASTER NEWMAN AND MISS CLARA. 


Clara Seton and James Newman went to the same 
school—they lived but a little distance from each other; 
but the school-house was a mile off—they could not, there- 
fore, return home to dine; so Clara carried the dinners, 
and James always took her slate for her. 

They had been together for many months, and as they 
were very good children, they became quite attached to 
each other, But one day | saw James, contrary to his 
usual practice, going alone. It was late too, 1 stopped 
him, and inquired, ‘* My litte lad, why so tardy this 
morning ?” 

I waited for Clara, said he, and just now they sent me 
a message that she was taken sick with the measles. But 
James hurried on, apparently forgetting his loneliness, as 
he was in such haste, The next day but one after, I miss- 
ed James. He too was sick with the same disorder as 
Clara; for the measles are a very contagious disorder, and 
sometimes nearly all the members of a school are affected 
at the same time. 

But it happened very unluckily, both the children 
thought, that they should be takeu ill at this particular 
time; for it was the last term betore an exhibition, and 
Janes and Clara were both anxious to obtain the reputa- 
tion of good scholars, and gain a medal for their exertions. 
Besides, this disease rendered them unfit for using their 
eye-sight to study at all ; for the least trial of the eyes in 
this disorder is sometimes attended with ruinous effects, 
However, they both comforted themselves that they should 
be able to regain lost time by close attention, when re- 
stored— they therefore fortified themselves with the best 
and most needed lenitive a patient spirit, during their 
illness. 

But time, which produces all changes, soon restored 
our little friends to health; and at the expiration of three 
weeks, James ventured to school, Ciara hearing that he 
had got out, was exceedingly desirous to go too, She 
begged ber mother, the doctor. and all her friends to let 
her make but one day’s trial at school, and if it injured 
her, she would retnrn satisfied to wait in future, till they 
should decide that she might go. One sunny day, she 
gained permission. She trudged slowly 10 school, accom- 
panied by her lithe companion. To be sure, she felt 
greatly fatigued after the walk, but perceiving how far be- 
fore her, was her class, she renewed her ambition, forgot 
her weak eyes, and recommenced her studies with greater 
activity than ever. ‘There are no bounds to an ambitious 
temperament—prudence is forgotten, fame is before 
them, and anxiety for its attainment prompts many a has- 
ty step whose consequences are afterwards severely felt. 

Thus it wis with the studious Clara. Her body was 
weakened by disease; and her mind, unable to sustain 
the heavy load she had imposed, soon made her feverish. 

She was carried home by a kind friend—a violent ill- 
ness succeeded, and when the day of exhibition, upon which 
poor Clara depended, arrived, she was feeble and helpless 
at home. 


| blind, by the name of Clara Seton. 
It was the first time you had seen the stars, | 
and you inquired with much apparent interest, where the | 





Years passed on, and Clara and James passed from my 


| memory; nor perhaps should I have again remembered 


them, had [ not heard of a young lady who was totally 
She was passing by 
where I stopped, and James was still faithful and kind, 
supporting her upon his arm. 

I looked in their faces, and saw the marks of my early 
friends. I lamented the imprudence which occasioned 
the loss of sight, to one so well calculated to enjoy the 
beauties of nature; but my condolence was checked by 
Clara. 

Do not grieve, said she, and call that a calamity which 
I account a blessing. Sight is indeed a severe loss and 
dreadful, but an ungrateful heart is more dreadful still—by 
this deprivation I have learned the folly of that ambition 
which consisted in a desire to eclipse all others. True 
merit has no foundation in false ambition. —Juvenile Rep. 
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A BATTLE WITH A SNAKE. 

A recent number of the Liberia Herald records the fol- 

lowing feat between a native of the coast, and a mammoth 
snake: 


“Not long since, some half dozen of the Congoes 
brought here in the “Pons,” while engaged in clearing 
away brush on a farm on Bushrod Island, started an enor- 
mous snake. As if apprised of the Congo predilection 
for snake meat, his snakeship went off at full speed for 
the covert of his house, but the Congoes, as determined to 
have him as he was to get away, raised a deafening yell 
and started in chase. ‘The snake went in the direction of 
the house, in the vicinity of which there was a large bug- 
a-bug hill, which had long been abandoned by its builders. 
The snake reached this mound, and had succeeded in 
getting one half its length in a hole in its side, when one 
of the Congoes, to whose feet hunger, and hope, and de- 
sire for a delicious repast, had given wings, reached the 
place. 

Quick as lightning the Congo seized him by the tail, 
and a severe struggle and trial of strength ensued, the 
snake trying with all his might to pull his person in, and 
the Congo trying with all his might to pull the snake’s 
person out. ‘hey were pretty nearly balanced, and the 
struggle would have lasted some time, had not a cutlass 
been brought to the contest. 

The snake was despatched, and when measured, was 
found to be 14 feet long. It was of the boa species. The 
mond which he attempted to enter was afterwards dug 
down, and it was found to contain 150 snake’s eggs meas- 
uring one bushel and a half. They were, without doubt, 
the eggs of the snake which waskilled.. We need not say 
it was a high day for the Congoes. It was indeed to them 
a feast of fat things.” 











Morality. 








HE GIVETIL SNOW LIKE WOOL. 

How beautiful a sight is a quiet fall of snow! See 
through all the air how thick and fast the flakes descend 
in myriads upon myriads, each quietly pursuing its zigzag 
path till it reaches the appointed spot! How still and 
noiseless is the course of these little messengers from the 
skies, and how softly they strike the earth. Exch quietly 
takes the place which God has assigned to it, and how 
magnificent is the result of the whole! The next morn- 
ing how the earth glitters beneath the beams of the rising 
sun! She appears like a king’s daughter arrayed in daz- 
zling robes for her bridal day. One would think that her 
bosom had opened and poured forth a flocd of -pure molt- 
en silver all over her surface, or that the moon herself had 
cast down- her mantle upon her. Material nature affords 
no image so expressive of unsullied purity. 

And the scene is not less useful than beautiful. This 
glistering robe of white becomes a common highway foe 
the children of men, whether business or pleasure be their 
aim. Hark how the merry bells jingle! All is life and 
motion. 

Such is the glorious scene—thus beautiful, thus use- 
ful—when every little child goes dancing along the path 
of obedience and duty, with light and joyous heart ; just 
as these little fakes of snow come dancing down from the 
skies; and when, like them, he takes his proper place 
and keeps it.—Juvenile Observer. ' 











DR. HERSCILEL. 


Dr. Herschel, the celebrated astronomer, was originally 
brought up to his father’s profession, that of a musician, 
and accompanied a Gerinan regiment to England, as «ue 
of the band, performing on the hautboy. While acting io 
this humble capacity in the north of England, a new or- 
gan was built for the parish church of Halifax, by Snetz- 
ler, which was opened with an oratorio by the well known 
Joah Bates. Mr. Herschel and six other persons became 
candidates for the organist’s situation. A day was fixed, 
on which each was to perform in rotation. When Mr. 
Wainwright, of Manchester played, his finger was so rap- 
id, that old Snetzler, the organ builder, ran about the 
church exclaiming, “ He run over de key like one cat; 
he will not give my pipes time to speak.” During Mr. 
Wainwright's performance, Dr, Miller, the friend of Her. 
schel, inquired of him what chance he had of following 
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“1 don’t know,” said Herschel, “ but I am sure 
When it came to his turn, Herschel 
ascended the organ loft, and produced so uncommon a 
richness, such a volume of slow harmony, as astonished 
all present; and after this extemporaneous effusion, he 
finished with the old hundreth psalm, which he played 


him. 
fingers will not do.” 


better than his opponent. ‘“ Ay, ay,” cries old Snetzler, 
* tish is very goot, very goot inteet; I will luf tish man, 
he gives my pipes room for to speak.” Herschel being 
asked by what means he produced so astonishing an effect, 
replied, ‘I told you fingers would not do ;” and produc- 
ing two pieces of lead from his waistcoat pocket, said, 
“* One of these, I laid on the lowest key of the organ, and 
the other upon the octave above ; and thus by accommo- 
dating the harmony, I produced the effect of four hands, 
instead of two.” ‘This superiority of skill obtained Her- 
schel the situation! but he had other and higher objeets 
in view, to suffer him long to retain it. 


Editorial. 
A TWO FOLD MOTIVE. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 
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“ Mother, I should like to stay and see Mrs. Janeway awhile, 
if you please: she must be rather lonesome here,” said Nathan 
Howard to his mother as she rose to take her departure at the 
conclusion of a friendly call. 

“Perhaps Mrs. Jameson may not wish to be disturbed by 
you,” said Mrs. Howard. 

“Oh he won’t disturb me. I shall be glad to have the com- 
pany of so fine a boy,” said Mrs. Janeway. 

“ Well, you may stay a while,” said Mrs. Howard, pleased 
that her son manifested a disposition to contribute to the happi- 
ness of one who had very few to care for her, and who spent 
thany lonely hours. How would Mrs. Howard have felt had 
she known the real motive which led Nathan to make the re- 
quest to be allowed to remain with Mrs. Janeway? What that 
motive was, I will state. 

Jn the upper part of the house occupied: by Mrs. Janeway, 
there was kept a small school for boys. Nathan had several ac- 
quaintances in the school. He thought if he stayed till they 
came out for recess he might have a little play. He knew that 
if he asked his mother for permission to stay till the boys came 
out, she would not grant it. So he thought he would ask her to 
let him stay and keep Mrs. Janeway company. To this he was 
almost sure she would give her consent. 

You will ask, was he not a very deceitful boy? No, he was 
not a very deceitful boy, He was an uncommonly honest boy. 
How then, it may be asked, could he form such a plan for de- 
ceiving his mother? I will tell you. At first his mind was oc- 
cupied with the end to be gained, viz. a little play with some 
acquaintances who were very good boys. This was not a bad 
end certainly. Hence, the means of attaining the end, were not 
likely to appear very wrong in his sight. They were not likely 
to be examined as carefully as they would have been, had the 
end been less plainly innocent. Besides, he really had some 
desire to please Mrs. Janeway, and he thought he could do that 
and please himself too; so that, taking all things together, he 
concluded it would not be much out of the way for him to pur- 
sue the course he did. 

He sat and talked with Mrs, Janeway very pleasantly, till he 
heard the boys coming down stairs, when he arose and left the 
room rather abruptly. Mrs. Janeway was in the midst of a sen- 
tence, when he interrupted her by saying, he must go. She felt 
a little hurt at his want of politeness, and still more so, when she 
was led to suspect the truth in regard to his motive in asking 
permission to remain. Indeed it made her feel very sad to see 
the appearance of hypocrisy in one so young and promising. 

If he had known how unpleasantly he made her feel, I think 
it would have counterbalanced the pleasure derived from a quar- 
tér of an hour’s play with the boys, 

When he came home, his mother asked him if he had enjoy- 
ed his visit ? 

“ Oh yes, ma’am, very much. The boys came out very soon, 
and John and Samuel were there, and they told the other boys 
they must let me play, so we had nice times. I wish I could 
go there again.” 

“I thought you staid to keep Mrs. Janeway from being lone- 
some.” 

“ Well; ma’am, so I did; I staid with her till I heard the boys 

coming down stairs, when I went out to play with them.” 

His mother kept silence, and looked so sad, that he could not 
but notice it. 

«“ What is the matter, mother?” said he. 

“JT am afraid my boy has been deceiving his mother.” 

“ Why, mother, how have I been deceiving you?” This was 
said with some real and some affected surprise; he knew pretty 
well what she alluded to, yet he was somewhat surprised to hear 
her call it by so harsh a name as deceiving his mother. 

“ What was your real motive in asking me to stay at Mrs. 
Janeway’s 2” 

“ Why, mother, I wanted to keep her from being lonesome, 
and I wanted to see the boys.” 

“ Which was the strongest motive ?” 

“J don’t know, ma’am.” 

“I wish you to consider, and answer me correctly. Let there 
be no further attempt at deceiving me.” 

“ I suppose I wanted to see the boys the most, but I wanted 
toystay with her too.” 





“T wish you to consider in what light God, who knows all 
that was passing in your mind, views the transaction; and to 
consider how I must feel to Aave my boy deceive me, and 
what confidence I can place in him in time to come.” 

Nathan made no reply. He felt very unhappy. He wished 
he had gone home with his mother. He wished he had not gone 
out, when he heard the boys come down. He wished he had 
not concealed the real motive from his mother. The quarter of 
an hour of enjoyment with the boys, was a poor offset to the 
pain occasioned by a wounded conscience. He passeu a long 
and unhappy evening. It was not till he rose to go to his 
chamber, that he could prevail on himself to confess his fault, 
and entreat forgiveness. ~ 
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IF YOU ARE CROSS TO ME, PLL BE CROSS T0 YOU. 
My little Nephews ;—As I was one morning riding along a 
bye-road, 1 saw a sittle boy driving some cattle to pasture, 
among which was a little bull, that had been taught bad tricks; 
for, as the boy passed by bim, to open the pasture bars, the bull 
turned his curly head one side, and looked cross. ‘l'his seemed 
like a threat; and the boy felt himself insulted, “It you are 
cross to me, Vil be cross to you,” said the boy, and a hght im- 
mediately commenced between them. 
Here, suid 1 to myself, is manifested a great deal of human 
nature, on a small‘scule; and much may be learned and taught 
by this single incident. How oft, thought 1, have small, and 
even great boys, whom God has endowed with reason, acted 
worse than this brute. 
I have many times, during my life, seen some quarrelsome boy 
look cross, like the bull, shake his fist, or throw out some threat- 
ening word to bid defiance to some other boy, which would at 
once kindle a like spirit, and so to fighting they would go, till 
separated by some kind triend, both having bruised shins, scratch- 
ed faces, bluody noses, and tattered clothes: and 1 have asked 
myself, what is all this strife tor? And have been able to find 
no answer but this: “If you are cross to me, | will be cross to 
ou.” 
. Now, my little fellows, I want you to “leave off contention 
before it is meddled with.” And { wish to teach you that nine- 
tenths of all the quarrels in the world, and the miseries resulting 
from them, are about nothing—origimating im causes as trivial 
as the one that made the quarrel between the boy and the bull: 
“ If you are cross to me, 1’il be cross to you.” 
Myrtle. | Yours, affectionately, 


ABSTEMIOUS DIET. 


Many cases of illness, both in adults and children, may readi- 
ly be cured by abstinence from all food. Headaches, disordered 
stomachs, and many other attacks, are often caused by violating 
the rules of health, and, in consequence, some part of the system 
is overloaded, or some of the organs are clogged. Omitting 
one, two, or three meals, as the case may be, gives the system a 
chance to rest, and aliows the clogged organs to dispose of their 
burdens. ‘T’he-practice of giving drugs to clear out the stomach, 
though it may afford the needed temporary relief, always weak- 
ens the system, while abstinence secures the good result with- 
out doing any injury. 

Said a young gentleman to a distinguished medical practi- 
tioner in Philadelphia, “ Doctor, what do you do for yourself 
when you have a turn of headache, or other slight attack 2” 

“Go without my dinner,” was the reply. 

“ And if that dées not cure you, what then ?” 

“Go without my supper.” 

“ But if that does not cure you, what then 2” 

“Go without my breakfast. We physicians seldom take med- 
icines ourselves, or use them in our families, for we know that 
abstinence is better, but we cannot make our patients believe it,” 

Many cases of slight indisposition are cured by a change of 
diet.. ‘Chus, if a person suffers from constipation, has head- 
ache, slight attacks of fever or dyspepsia, the cause may often 
be removed by eating rye mush and molasses, baked apples, and 
other fruits.— Domestic Receipt Book. 
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THE TRUE SAMARITAN. 


Isaac Walton, in his admirable “ Lives,” after mentioning 
characteristic anecdotes of Herbert adds; 

“Ina walk to Salisbury, he saw a poor man, with a poorer 
horse, that was fallen under his load; they were both in distress, 
and needed present help, which Mr. Herbert perceiving, put off 
his canonical coat, and helped the poor man to unload, and after 
to load his horse. The poor man blessed him for it, and he 
blessed the poor man, and was so like the good Samaritan, that 
he gave him money to refresh both himself and his horse, and 
told him, “that if he loved himself, he would be merciful to his 
beast.” Thus he left the poor man; and at his coming to his 
musical friends at Salisbury, they began to wonder that Mr. 
Gerge Herbert, who used to be so trim and clean, came into that 
company so soiled and discomposed; but he told them the occa- 
sion; and when one of the company told him he had “ disparag- 
ed himself by so dirty an employment,” his answer was, “that 
the thought of what he had done would prove music to him at 
midnight; and that the omission of it would have upbraided 
him, and made discord in his conscience whensoever he should 
pass by that place; for if I be bound to pray for all that be in dis- 
tress, { am sure I'am bound, as far as it is in my power, to prac- 
tice what I pray for. And though I do not wish for the like oc- 
casion every day, yet let me tell you, I would not willingly pass 
one day of my life without comforting a sad soul, or showing 
mercy ; and.I praise God for tlis occasion. And now let us 
tune our instruments.” 


ANECDOTE OF A COW. 


Some years ago, having occasion to reside at a farm house in 
the country, I was much alarmed one morning by the unusual 
bellowing of a cow under the window of the apartment wherein 
I was sitting ; looking out, I perceived her to be one belonging 
to a herd, which I previously understood were inclosed in a field 
near a mile distant. Alarmed at her appearance, I went out in 
order to take her back; but as soon as I left the house she ran 
before me, apparently in the greatest concern, frequently look- 
ing back to see if I was following ; in this manner she continued 
across seyeral fields, till she brought me to the brink of a deep 
and dangerous morass; where, to my surprise, I beheld one of 


Uncie Joun. 























her associates nearly enveloped in the swampunderneath. The 





distressed animal after much difficulty was extricated from its 
perilous situation, to the no small satisfaction of the other, 
which seemed to caress and lick it, as if it had been one of her 
own offspring. 





CHARGE FOR SLEEPING. 


A man travelling in Vermont, came late to a public house, 
and, as the next stage would go out in the course of two or 
three hours, concluded to take a nap, charging the waiter, at the 
same time, to wake him in season. He had but fairly got into a 
snoose, when there came a thundering rap at the door, and the 
usual cry: “Stage ready!” Hurrying down, he asked what 
was to pay for his lodgings ? 

“ Twenty-five cents.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the traveller, “1’m sure I thank you for call- 
ing me so soon, for if an half hour’s sleep is worth so much, J 
shouldn’t have been able to pay you, ifl’d slept till morning.” 


I LOVE CHRIST MORE THAN THIS. 


A Karen woman offered herself for baptism. After the usual 
examination, I inquired whether she could give up her orna- 
ments for Christ. It was an unexpected blow. I explained the 
spirit of the gospel. I appealed to her own consciousnéss. of 
vanity. I read her the apostle’s prohibition, 1 Tim.2: 9. She 
looked again and again at her handsome necklace, with an air 
of modest decision that would adorn, beyond all ornaments, any 
of my sisters whom I have the honor of addressing, she took it 
off, saying, “I love Christ more than this.”—Judson. 








THE NARRQW PATH. 


Little Sarah was walking out one beautiful summer evening, 
and she saw a path where the grass was very green. ‘ Moth- 
er,” said she, “may I walk in that little path?” Her mother 
said “ Yes ;” and Sarah skipped along ‘feeling quite happy. Her 
mother wished to teach her a useful lesson, and she repeated the 
verse, 

“There is a path that leads to God, 
All others go astray, 

Narrow but pleasant is the road, 
And Christians love the way.” 


Poetry. 





[S. S. Adv. 

















THE QUESTIONER. 
BY ROBERT NICOLL. 


I ask not for his lineage, 
I ask not for his name— 

If manliness be in his heart, 
He noble birth may claim, 

I care not if of this world’s wealth 
But slender be his part, 

If yes you answer when I ask— 
Has he a true man’s heart. 


I ask not from what land he came, 
Nor where his youth was nursed— 
If pure the stream, it matters not 
The spot from whence it burst. 
The palace or the hovel, 
Where first his life began, 
I seek not of; but answer this— 
Is he an honest man. 


May, blush not now—what matters it 
Where first he drew his breath ? 
A manger was the cradle bed 
Of him of Nazareth ! 
Be nought, be any, everything— 
I care not what you be— 
If yes you answer when I ask— 
Art thou pure, true and free. 





ae 


THE FADING LEAF. 


The fading leaf—an emblem fit 
Of mortal man’s decay ; 

For here proud genius, talent, wit, 
Will shortly pass away. 





Our youthful days may glorious shine ' 
As dew upon the leaf, 

And all the bliss of earth be thine, 
But joys will be as brief. 


The autumn wind, with solemn moan, 
Comes rushing o’er the plain, ; 
The flowers that bloomed are seared and gone, 
To be renewed again. 


Our youthful days will not return, ‘ 
With every passing year, 

The lamp of life will diialy burn, 
Till it shall disappear, 


Lift up thine eye—improve thy heart, 
In truths divinely given, 

That you at last may. have a part, 
In all the bliss of Heaven. 


THE STARS. 


Oft in the silent midnight hour, 
Wher all is hushed in sleep, 

I watch with an admiring eye, 
The stars their vigils keep. 


Like little lambs they wander forth, 
Upon the fields of night, 

Or stand like wreaths of shining pearls, 
So beautiful and bright. 


How clear they burn and sparkle there! 
They sparkle far and wide, 

My soul drinks in the glorious light, 
Yet is not satisfied. 


And oh! beneath those shining orbs, 
My heart doth seem to say, 

A blessing is reserved for thee, 
Earth cannot take away. 


I cast, me down: no slumbers sweet, 
My weary eyelids close, 

I seek that blessing in my heart, 

And long for its repose. 





’ Buizapeti. 
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